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The Queen acts upon the advice of her Ministers everywhere in the The
British Commonwealth. At home she receives advice from United chtice of'
Kingdom Ministers; elsewhere her Governors-General, to whom are prime
entrusted most (and in the case of the Union of South Africa all) of Minister,
her powers, act on the advice of the Ministers who form the Cabinet -m
of each State, But there are some matters which fall to be determined
by the exercise of her independent judgment, and in particular the
appointment of a Prime Minister,1 and in some circumstances the
dissolution of Parliament* There are conventional rules which limit
}her range of choice of a new Prime Minister. I The support of the
A party'or coalition which may be expected to command a majority
Jin the House of Commons is a condition precedent to acceptance
of the office. It is perhaps safe to say that membership of the House
of Commons is another. At all events no peer has held the office
since L^^S^sbury resigned ia 1902, and the choice of Mr. Baldwin
(as he then was) in preference to Lord Curzon in 1923 may be
regarded as establishing that no peer could again accept the office,
so long as the House of Lords is constituted as at present.2 The
practice of the Sovereign first consulting the leader of the Opposition
when a Government tenders its resignation on defeat in the Com-
mons is well established and ensures the impartial position in politics
which a constitutional monarchy should occupy/Yet the ultimate\
decision is the personal responsibility of the Soveffeign, and in the/
task of selection precedent is not conclusive, and therefore the con-4
Jventions lack the binding force which they possess in other fields.)   .
i This does not mean that they can normally be disregarded, but that
unforeseen circumstances may deprive them of their force on a
particular occasion.
Closely connected with the choice of a Prime Minister is the power Dissolution
to dissolve Parliament. Here the Sovereign is by convention bound
to accept the advice of the Prime Minister, since the alternative is to
dismiss him and with him all his ministerial colleagues, a step which
would inevitably involve the Sovereign in political controversy. There
could be no justification for the dismissal against its will of a Ministry
which commanded a majority in the House of Commons, save on
the ground that the majority no longer reflected the will of the elec-
torate. A dissolution is the orthodox means of testing this. When a
minority Government holds office, the position is more complicated,
1 Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government, Chap. II, where all the precedents are
discussed. The Sovereign may, of course, seek advice, but it is not ministerial
advice in the constitutional sense. The choice is the personal responsibility of
the Sovereign.
a Sir Harold Nicolson, George V, pp. 377 ff.; Sir Winston Churchill, The Second
World War, Vol. I., at pp, 523-4, for an account of Lord Halifax's views on this
point ia 1940, which emphasise the practical difficulties confronting a Prime
Minister who is a peer.